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My Lord Duke, 

Much has been urged against the reasonableness 
of the Academic ordinance, which requires Sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles from boys of 
twelve years old and upwards. The objection has 
been often met by the observation, that boys of 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen years do 
not often come to Oxford, the good sense of their 
parents, and the altered practice of the times, having 
had the effect of keeping them longer at school, or 
under private tuition, whereby the requisitions of 
the Statute in these particulars have passed into 
desuetude, and have become, in a very great degree, 
irrelevant and effete. But waiving the benefit of 
this observation, and coming at once to the point 
at issue, I shall, in the Letter which I have now 
the honour of addressing to your Grace as Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, deduce the reasonableness of the 
original Requisition of 1581, from the exact and 
comprehensive course of preparatory study, which 
was by authority ordered to be pursued in schools 
in respect of those articles of faith, which the 
schoolboy was afterwards to be called upon to 
subscribe if he entered this University. 
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To such an argument it may not be deemed an 
unsuitable introduction, if I first make a few dis- 
tinctions upon the subject of this Subscription — not 
with the view, or even the wish, to circumscribe the 
large and extensive meaning of the word or the 
deed ; but to set forth as clearly as I can my own 
view of this act of signing. To subscribe is not to 
swear by any sort of oath promissory, or assertory, 
either that the subscriber will for ever hereafter teach 
and preach, maintain and defend, the Articles — or 
that he at that time asserts and pronounces them, 
arbitrio suo, to be agreeable to the word of God : 
no oath of any sort is taken or implied by Sub- 
scription; neither does the act imply any declaration 
of conviction after personal examination and en- 
quiry, or any expression of an opinion or judgment, 
as the result of an actual survey of all the parti- 
culars subscribed in all their parts, principles, and 
relations. Such acts and declarations as these are 
reserved for those of maturer years and longer 
standing : none before they take their Bachelor's 
Degree are called upon to pronounce their judg- 
ments, and make distinct and explicit avowals of 
their conscientious convictions, that the Articles of 
our Church are in meet accordance with the reve- 
lations of God's will, or (in the words of the 
established formula) that they are agreeable to the 
word of God. Subscription, then, has neither the 
sanctity of an oath, nor the rigid form of a precise 
and specific declaration ; when dispassionately con- 



side red, it will be found to amount to a formal 
notification that the subscriber is a member of the 
Established Church ; it is moreover an indication of 
willingness on his part to comply with University 
and College ordinances as to Church and Chapel ; 
it is a sort of general voucher of conformity during 
the individual's residence at Oxford, an implied 
promise that he will neither disturb the peace nor 
destroy the fellowship which should subsist between 
the members of Christian communities, by any 
heretical pravities of heart or any wilful perversities 
of understanding. Without presuming to speak 
for others, I have thought it right to prefix my own 
views of Undergraduate Subscription. But I cannot 
let the opportunity pass, without protesting against 
the false inferences which have been drawn from 
the different views of this act of Subscription, 
which have been taken by different persons who 
have written in defence of it ; for it seems to have 
been inferred by some of our opponents in this 
controversy, that because new modes of defence 
are adopted, old ones are abandoned; because ad- 
ditional arguments are used, or different opinions 
expressed, or various ends assigned to Subscrip- 
tion at Matriculation, there is inconsistency or 
contradiction between the methods pursued, and 
the objects proposed, by the different advocates of 
the Academic practice. I wish to anticipate and 
prevent such inferences by the declaration, that 
in resorting to the present proof, I do not intend 



to surrender, weaken, or diminish any of the rest ; 
on the contrary, it is my wish to give more strength 
to what was strong before, and to throw additional 
light upon what some continue to call obscure ; or 
rather, speaking controversially, I have felt myself 
obliged, by the operations of the adversary, to 
descend from the higher to the lower ground of 
this question, and to meet him upon the field of 
his own choice. I am to prove the reasonableness 
of Undergraduate Subscription from the new objec- 
tion which has been made against it ; I am to shew, 
that, though the Matriculation Statute assign a 
very early age as that from which we are to date an 
Undergraduate's competency to subscribe, there was 
reason and prudence in such an assignment, as it 
was but a continuance of that course of youthful 
discipline, and religious training, which used to 
begin with a boy's first years ; which formed or 
furnished the subject-matters of his studies in every 
stage of his ascent through the school ; which had 
become familiar to his heart and understanding by 
tbe time he had reached the top of it ; and which 
did but receive his formal profession and public ac- 
knowledgment when he came to the University, 
it having been previously embraced by his faith, 
fixed in his memory, and* become obligatory upon 
his conscience, by the elementary and catechetic 
instructions of the schoolmaster. 

In confirming these representations, I think that 
it may contribute something to the plainness of my 



statements, and something to the conclusiveness of 
my inferences, if I divide my argument into two 
parts, consisting, as it does, of two sorts of sub- 
jects ; 1 st, of historical facts, relating to the educa- 
tion of youth in the Elizabethan age ; and, 2dly, of 
parallelisms between the matters taught in those 
days catechetically at school, and the matters pro- 
pounded dogmatically in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
To the first part I shall assign the information I 
have collected from accredited sources, and princi- 
pally from Strype's invaluable labours ; whilst the 
second will be made up of miscellaneous matters 
theological, extracted from the Catechism then in 
use in the upper part of schools, for the purpose of 
shewing that they are the same, or of similar import 
with the theological matters of the Articles of Reli- 
gion as agreed upon in the Convocation of 1562. 
To which parallelisms will be annexed a sort of 
synoptic or tabular representation of the titles of 
the Articles; and opposite to each title, will be 
inserted a series of references to the several pas- 
sages in the Catechism which hold the same lan- 
guage, or teach the same doctrine. By such a 
juxta-position, and tabular view, it will be made to 
appear with greater prominence, as well as facility, 
not only that the Catechism and Articles agree, and 
that the former is an exposition of the latter, but 
that in those days of peril from the fury of the 
Papist, and the vain imaginations of the Puritan, 
the greatest attention was paid to the training up 
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of the youth of the country in a large, exact, and 
sound knowledge of all those great doctrinal and dis- 
ciplinarian truths of the Christian Religion, which 
were so fiercely assailed ; they were taught all those 
principles, and proofs of principles, which would 
stablish, strengthen, settle a boy's childhood both in 
the things which pertain to the internal and to the 
external constitution of his Church. 

To the affectionate zeal and pastoral watchfulness 
of Cranmer a are we indebted for the first Protestant 
Catechism for the instruction of youth ; for though, 
upon the establishment of Dean Colet's Schola 
Catechizationis in 1512, Erasmus assisted in the 
drawing up of an Institutio Christiani hominis for 
the use of the Catechumens, it was reserved for 
the Archbishop to accomplish what the Dean would 
not have been unwilling to undertake, that is, to 
frame a compendium of anti-popish instruction for 
the edification of youth in the true faith. It was not, 
however, before 1553, six years after the publication 
of Cranmer's Catechism, that Edward the Sixth 
gave the sanction of royal authority to the larger 
Catechism which goes under his name, and which 
is of importance to the matter under consideration, as 
having furnished to the eminent scholar and divine, 
Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, the basis, or 
rather the general form and method of his cele- 
brated course of catechetic instruction ; for he not 

» Strype's Cranmer, p. 1—227. 
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only adopted the general disposition of King 
Edward's Catechism, as a conference between maister 
and scholer, magister et auditor, but declared in his 
Preface, with evident allusion to its prototype, that 
he had adopted eodem ordine multa qua sunt ab aliis 
quibusdam antea perscripta. King Edward's Cate- 
chism is prefaced by an injunction geven by the 
Kyng . . . to all scholemaisters and teachers of youthe 
.... that the yet unskillfull and yong age havynge the 
foundations layed both of religion and good letters, 
mai learn godlines together with wysdome. The Pre- 
face concludes with a command to Schoolmasters, 
that ye iruely and diligently teach this Catechisme in 
your schooles after the other brief Catechisme which we 
have alreadye set forth, (the Catechism set forth in 
King Edward's first and second Common Prayer 
Books of 1 548 and 1 55 1 .) Of this larger Catechism , 
by King Edward appointed to be taught in all the 
schools of the country after the Church Catechism, 
I have only farther to observe in proof of its com- 
prehensiveness, that it occupies forty octavo pages 
of Bishop Randolph's Enchiridion, and for readier 
access is accompanied by a table of contents ; it 
is, in fact, a large body of divinity comprised un- 
der four heads, the Law, the Gospel, the Sacra- 
ments, and the Lord's Prayer. Such then was the 
foundation, or rather prototype, of the greater Cate- 
chism which Dean Nowell was called upon by 
Archbishop Parker and the Convocation of 1562 
to prepare for the use of schools, and which after 
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various corrections appeared in 1570, dedicated 
to the two Archbishops. There is abundant reason 
for thinking, that what I have called the prototype 
of No well's Catechism, ought rather to be considered 
the first catechetic production of the Dean's pious 
and able pen, and that though Bp. Poynet and 
others may have contributed something, the gene- 
ral form and substance of it were Nowell's : but 
without entering upon that question, it is clear, that 
in respect of the general distribution of the subjects, 
as well as mode of teaching them, there is such a 
resemblance between the two works, as to warrant 
the inference, that the same hand was principally, if 
not exclusively, employed upon both. The Theo- 
logical instruction of Nowell's larger Catechism, 
written in Latin so pure and beautiful as to have 
served for a school book, " ut Latinitatem pariter 
atque pietatem uno eodemque labore pueri nostri 
addiscere posse nt," extends to the great length of 
one hundred and thirty octavo pages ; and for its 
contents, it is a survey of Christian truth so exten- 
sive and exact, a stream of Scriptural knowledge at 
once so deep and clear, as to have been deemed by 
the Bishops of those days serviceable for the in- 
struction of the younger Clergy, as well as for the 
studies of the schoolboy, exhibiting the truth of an 
old remark upon the variable nature of the depths of 
Christian doctrine, " that they were such as would 
allow the elephant to swim in them, and such too 
as were fordable by the footsteps of the lamb." 
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This Catechism was recommended by the Bishop of 
London to the younger Clergy, a circumstance which 
drew from Cartwright the sneer, that " Ministers, 
like young children, must learn Catechisms ;" but 
which brought upon him this rebuke from Whit gift , 
11 the book which you quote in the margin is a 
book fit for you to learn ; and I know no man so 
well learned, but it may become him to read and 
learn that necessary and learned book h ." 

These facts are intended to shew, that with re- 
spect to the particulars of religious instruction, 
which it was the appointed practice and necessary 
office of a schoolmaster to teach his boys in the 
upper parts of his school in those days, (that is, 
before and when the Convocation of Oxford passed 
their Matriculation Ordinances in 1581,) they were 
of such a nature, and carried to such an extent, as 
to make them, in the judgment of Archbishop 
Whitgift, (to which might be added that of Bishop 
Cooper in his answer to Martin Marprelate, p. 66 ) 
fit and suitable means of refreshing the recollec- 
tions of the younger Clergy in matters of Divinity ; 
and Bishop Gibson, Tit. xix. cap. 1. of his Codex, in 
a note upon the greater Catechism of Edward the 
Sixth, makes an observation, which, whilst it sup- 
ports the opinion that Nowell was the author of 
Edward's greater Catechism, gives us also to un- 
derstand, that his view of the usefulness of Nowell's 

b Strype's Annals, ed. Oxon. vol. i. part i. p. 528. 
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greater Catechism to the younger Clergy, accorded 
with those taken by the Prelates before mentioned. 

Something has been already said of the authority 
by which the greater Catechism of Dean Nowell 
was appointed to be the course of Scriptural Theo- 
logy, which all the Schoolmasters of England were 
to adopt and pursue. The author himself says, in 
the conclusion of his dedicatory letter to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, that it had been 
approved " amplissimi ordinis vestri auctoritate :" 
but whoever may wish to examine this point with 
greater particularity, will find in Strype's Annals of 
the Reformation, ed. Oxon. vol. i. part i. p. 474, 
522, 525, 528. Strype's Life of Archbishop Parker, 
ed. Oxon. vol. ii. p. 17. evidences abundantly suffi- 
cient to prove, not merely the authority of this 
appointment, but the anxiety both of those who 
reformed, and those who resettled, our Church in 
the reign of Elizabeth, to make a boy's religious 
education to be such in all points of information, 
both as to the negative as well as positive articles 
of faith, as would enable him, in after life, con- 
stantly to affirm the truth, to prove all things, to hold 
fast what is good, against all the contradictions of 
sinners, and all the oppositions of science, to wit- 
ness a good confession in the day of trial, and to 
attest his faith in the doctrines and his obedience 
to the discipline of his Church, when called upon 
to do so at the time of bis Matriculation. 

The solicitude of the wise and holy men, who 
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presided over Church affairs in 1562, upon the 
subject of this large and comprehensive Catechism, 
will be best shewn from the memoranda above 
referred to; in one of which there is expressed 
a wish, p. 522, " that as there is one uniform 
grammar prescribed throughout the schools of the 
whole realm, so there may be authorized one 
perfect Catechism, to the bringing up of the youth 
in godliness in the said schools ; which book is 
well nigh finished by the industry of the Dean of 
St. Paul's ; and that the said Catechism being once 
approved of by the learned of the Convocation 
House, may be authorized to be taught also by the 
Universities, and to the youth, wheresoever they 
be taught grammar at any private men's houses." 
And again, at p. 474. in another paper of desiderata, 
there are the following entries; " 1st, a Catechism 
to be set forth in Latin, which is already done by 
Mr. Dean of St. Paul's, and wanteth only viewing ; 
2dly , certain Articles containing the principal grounds 

of Christian Religion are to be set forth much 

like to such Articles as were set forth a little before 
the death of King Edward ; 3dly, to these Articles 
may be adjoined the Apology writ by Bishop 

Jewell these are to be joined in one book, and 

by common consent authorized as containing true 
doctrine, and enjoined to be taught to the youth in 
the Universities and Grammar Schools, throughout 
the realm ;" where it is to be observed, that the young, 
whether at the Universities or at the Schools of the 
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kingdom, were to be provided with the same books 
of religious instruction, to be trained up in the 
same lessons of divinity, ' to be prepared by the 
same course of studies, for the same public attesta- 
tions of their faith. 

Neither will it in the last place be irrelevant 
to my argument to shew, that what had been 
so authoritatively enjoined, and so sedulously pre- 
pared and provided, was actually adopted and 
carried into full effect ; for this purpose the tes- 
timony of Strype himself may be sufficient; see 
p. 18. of the Life of Archbishop Parker, ed. Oxon. 
1 ' This Catechism was printed again in the year 
1572, and in Greek and Latin 1573, and so from 
time to time many impressions, and was used a 
long time in all schools even to our days ; and 
pity it is, it is now so disused." Archbishop 
Grindal, upon the foundation of his School at 
St. Bees in 1570, ordains by Statute, that " the 
Schoolmaster shall teach the greater as well as 
lesser Catechism, set out by authority, and no other, 
except it be publicly authorized." And in like 
manner, in all the numerous Grammar Schools 
of King Edward's and Queen Elizabeth's founda- 
tions, and generally in all others, the major Cate- 
chismus Noelli was made to dispense its pure 
and copious instruction upon all those points of 
doctrinal and practical Divinity, which were to 
prepare the young for their performance of the 
duties of life, for their maintenance of truth and 
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holiness, for their conflict with sin and error, for 
the public avowal of their faith, and for their Aca- 
demic Subscription to its Articles, should they enter 
the University*. 

Upon entering upon the second part of my argu- 
ment, it seems desirable that I should state the 
object and order of it. My object is indeed no 
other than that which is set forth in the first page 
of my Letter, to prove the reasonableness of the 
Academic ordinance of 1581, from the fulness and 
sufficiency of a schoolboy's theological instruction, 
under the regal and ecclesiastical ordinances which 
had determined its nature and extent. Now as this 
instruction was (as has been before shewn) no 
other than that conveyed by the teaching of NoweU's 
Catechism, it becomes important, or rather essen- 
tial to my proof, to shew, that the contents of the 
major Catechismus Noelli is a didactic exposition or 
explication of the Thirty-nine Articles. But here 
also, as at the beginning of my Letter, I find 

* In the Bodleian Library there is a copy of Edward the 
Sixth's Catechism, with the Articles annexed ; it is entered in 
the Catalogue " Catechismus Ed. VI. auctoritate munitus cum 
Articulis, 1552. Ed. Londin. 1553;" and in the title page, 
" Huic Catechesi juncti sunt Articuli A. D. 1552.*' The size of 
the book is a very small octavo, as if for a schoolboy's manual ; 
and I have no doubt but that a more extended search would bring 
to light many other copies, both of King Edward's and Dean 
No well's Catechisms bound up with the Articles, whereby the 
practice of coupling them together, and making their connection 
familiar to the hand, the eye, the apprehensions of the schoolboy, 
might be made still more evident. 
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something to be provided for, as well as some- 
thing to be guarded against. I must provide 
for a right, and I must guard against a wrong, 
interpretation of my praise of King Edward's and 
Dean Nowell's Catechisms ; for upon these, as 
upon all the other documentary evidences of the 
spirit and principles of our Reformers, the Calvinists 
have set up their claims to the support of the emi- 
nent men who reformed and resettled our Church ; 
a claim, which, like most of their other claims, 
whether to the support of Scripture or primitive 
antiquity, cannot be proved by any warrants of 
God's word, or any records of history. But as it 
has been alleged over and over again, in the con- 
troversies upon this subject, that these Catechisms 
bear strong internal evidences of the Calvinism of 
our Church in the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, 
I am bound to say that I cannot discover them ; and 
farther, I believe that they are not to be discovered 
by any but those who wear spectacles which have 
been bought at Geneva, in the days of Beza or the 
elder Turretin. 

With respect to the method of teaching pursued 
in this Catechism, it is the case in this as in all 
others, that the Catechumen, and not the Cate- 
chist, is made to teach and explain the doctrines 
of Christianity, the natural order being reversed, 
as if for the purpose of awakening and fixing 
the attention of childhood by the teachings of a 
child. There is, however, this peculiarity in the 
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management of the supposed conference between 
magister et auditor, that a form of what is called 
close questioning prevails throughout ; hence the 
perpetual recurrence of cur, quam ob rem, quomodo, 
quid deinde, quo sensu, explicQ, mihi, dicas explicatius, 
apertius explicate velim, whilst the master himself is 
made to say, " libet audire" The effect of this 
method, upon the doctrinal expositions of the 
Catechism, has been to carry them to very great 
lengths of detailed elucidation and proof, so that 
there are many explications to be found in this 
Catechism, such as those of the Church visible and 
invisible, militant and triumphant, p. 273; the regal, 
sacerdotal, and prophetic offices of Christ, p. 250; 
of the word Jesus, p. 249 ; of his mediatorial 
office, p. 252 ; of the causes of justification, p. 282; 
of the principes causa resurrectionist p. 261 ; of the 
sessio ad d ex tram, p. 261 ; of the glory of God, 
pp. 298, 311 ; which, in respect of the mysterious 
depths of revealed truth, (to use the words of this 
Catechism, p. 266,) "ne mente quidem, atque 
animo humano, nedum verbis atque dicendo ex- 
plicari ullo modo queunt." But why do I refer to 
these enquiries into the causes of the different parts 
or provisions of God's merciful dispensations ? Why 
do I point to these exact and profound expositions 
of the facts and doctrines of Christianity, which are 
to be met with in almost every page of this long 
and learned Catechism ? It is to prove, that the 
schoolboy of the Elizabethan age, long before he 

B 
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became an Academic, or had even attained one of 
the higher seats of his school, had been made 
familiar with things which, in point of difficulty, 
were as hard to be understood, and which ought just 
as much to be considered $o<ryo?ra, as any thing con- 
tained in the Articles, but which, nevertheless, 
with all their incomprehensibility, are in perfect 
harmony with the statements of the national con- 
fession, and serve to illustrate and explain it. 

Upon some of the great revealed truths of our 
holy religion, the author of the Catechism even 
goes farther in his survey than the compilers of the 
Articles ; for he advances (but with the reverence 
and humility which become the man who treads 
such holy ground) not only beyond the confines of 
popular and exoteric instruction, but even of those 
things which the Church ■■ had thought it necessary 
to define and articulate for the settlement of con- 
troversies. He dedicates three pages, 241, 242, 
243, to the mysteries of the ever-blessed Trinity ; 
and three more, 245, 246, 247, to the explication 
of the doctrine of original sin. In like manner, that 
is, with an equal depth and breadth of enquiry, 
he traverses the fields of creation and providence, 
p. 244 ;• of faith and obedience, pp. 211,212, 213; 
of the kingdom of Christ, p. 250 ; and other large 
and extensive provinces of theological truth ; so 
that the observation just made respecting the com- 
parative difficulty of the subject-matters of the 
Catechism and the Articles, may be carried some- 
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what farther ; and it may be said with truth, that 
there are points of theology touched upon in the 
Catechism appointed in 1 570 for the use of schools, 
even more profound than those which the schoolboy 
was called upon to subscribe as an Undergraduate 
under the ordinance of 1581. 

To these observations upon the mode or method, 
the extent or circuit, of this manual of catechetic 
instruction, will be added, for the better under- 
standing and appreciation of the document as an 
evidence upon this question, a general representa- 
tion of its contents. They may be divided into 
two sorts, didactic and controversial. The first sort, 
as the term implies, contains matters simply and 
positively instructive, as teaching without any refer- 
ence to differences of opinion and controversies of 
faith, the various particulars of Christian faith and 
obedience, considered as the two great heads of 
revealed truth. Its controversial contents are those 
which embrace particulars which have an obvious 
and direct reference to errors of doctrine, and may 
be considered and called antithetic ; of this descrip- 
tion are the passages at p. 266, relating or rather 
opposed to Eutyches and his denial of our Saviour's 
human nature ; and those contrapositions at p. 263, 
which are directed against those who maintain the 
avJgcwnwrafleia of the Almighty, or the irreverent and 
unworthy notion that human thoughts, feelings, and 
actions are ascribed in Scripture to the Almighty, 
not in the way of condescension to the weakness 

b2 
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of man's understanding, but absolutely, as actually 
exi&ting in the Divine nature. In like manner, 
there are, as might have been presupposed, various 
other antithetic passages against the errors of the 
Church of Rome ; against the Pope's assumption of 
the supremacy of the Christian Church, p. 274; 
against transubstantiation, p. 321; against prayer 
in an unknown tongue, p. 209 ; against invocation 

• 

of saints, p. 287 ; and against other novelties and 
corruptions of doctrine in the Church of Rome. 

But the best and shortest mode of shewing the 
identity in many particulars, and the general paral- 
lelism of all the instructions in NowelPs Cate- 
chism, is to set them forth synoptical ly, and in a 
sort of juxta-position, with the statements and de- 
finitions of the Articles. And to exhibit this con- 
centus et consensus doctrince in the easiest and most 
striking form, will be to annex a table of references, 
which will present these doctrinal agreements to 
the eye, whilst it ministers the means of speedy 
reference and verification. 
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Table of doctrinal parallelisms between positions in the 
Thirty-nine Articles* and the positions of Dean NowelTs 
Catechism appointed for the use of Schools in 1570, 
eleven years before the Academic Ordinance of 1581, 
requiring Subscription at Matriculation. The refer- 
ences are to the pages of Bp. Randolph's Enchiridion 
Theologieum, vol. i. ed. Oxon. 1835. 

1. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. Page 239. 241. 242. 296. 

297. 298. 

2. Of the Word of God, which was made very Man. P. 248. 

252. 256. 258. 259. 262. 266. 

3. Of the going down of Christ into Hell. P. 260. 

4. Of the Resurrection of Christ. P. 260. 

5. Of the Holy Ghost. P. 250. 270. 

6. Of the Sufficiency of the Scripture for Salvation. P. 206. 

7. Of the Old Testament. P. 206. 

8. Of the Three Creeds. P. 207. 308. 

9. Of Original or Birth-sin. P. 219. 235. 245. 246. 247. 

253. 255. 256. 258. 299. 307. 315. 

1 0. Of Free- Will. P. 27 1 . 283. 285. 301 . 

1 1. Of the Justification of Man. P. 236. 240. 278. 281. 284. 

289. 305. 

12. Of good Works. P. 282. 283. 

13. Of Works before Justification. P. 282. 283. 288. 290. 

14. Of Works of Supererogation. P. 236. 237. 282. 304. 305. 

15. Of Christ alone without Sin. P. 253. 258. 259. 289. 

16. Of Sin after Baptism. P. 278. 

17. Of Predestination and Election. P. 272. 273. 275. 277. 

278. 279. 283. 300. 301. 302. 

18. Of obtaining eternal Salvation only by the Name of Christ. 

P. 213. 234. 261. 264. 277. 278. 288. 290. 

19. Of the Church. P. 272. 273. 274. 275. 276. 300. 

20. Of the Authority of the Church. P. 276. 277, 
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21. Of the Authority of General Councils. P. 207. 

22. Of Purgatory, Image Worship, &c. P. 216. 217. 218. 220. 

287.288.289. 

23. Of Ministering in the Congregation. P. 208. 325. 

24. Of the speaking in the Congregation in such a Tongue as 

the People understand not. P. 209. 210. 292. 

25. Of the Sacraments. P. 311. 313. 318. 

26. Of the Unworthiness of the Ministers, which hinder not the 

Effects of the Sacraments. 

27. Of Baptism. P. 271. 314. 

28. Of the Lord's Supper. P. 319. 321. 

29. Of the Wicked, which do not eat the Body and Blood of 

Christ, in the use of the Lord's Supper. P. 323. 324. 

30. Of both Kinds. P. 320. 

31. Of the Oblation of Christ finished upon the Cross. P. 251. 

255. 256. 258. 259. 320. 322. 323. 
32 Of the Marriage of Priests. 

33. Of Excommunicate Persons, how they are to be avoided. 

P. 277. 327. 

34. Of the Traditions of the Church. P. 206. 

35. Of Homilies. 

36. Of Consecration of Bishops and Ministers. 

37. Of the Civil Magistrate. P. 227. 228. 274. 

38. Of Christian Men's Goods, which are not common. 

39. Of a Christian Mans Oath. P. 221. 222. 



Such then are the evidences, doctrinal and 
historical, from which the reasonableness of the 
Academic ordinance of 1581 is to be deduced; 
and by the same means which are employed to 
establish any other point of truth; that is, by 
proofs intermediate, or deductions from things 
admitted, to things questioned and controverted. 
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From Strype*s Records relating to this subject ; 
from the title pages and prefaces of the Catechisms 
themselves ; from the shape, and size, and type 
of the books which contain them now in the Bod- 
leian ; from Strype's own personal evidence ; from 
that of the Statutes of Archbishop Grindal's School 
at St. Bees; from the multitude of Grammar Schools 
of Edward's and Elizabeth's foundations, (where we 
must suppose that the Royal Injunctions were 
strictly attended to ;) from the fact, that the 
Bishops, in those days, exercised episcopal juris- 
diction over all the schools of their dioceses, it 
must be concluded, not only that Nowell's greater 
Catechism was authoritatively appointed, but that 
it was actually taught, and that all the schoolboys 
of the land, and especially those intended for the 
Universities, were diligently trained up in those 
days in the theological learning of that pious, 
prudent, and excellent book. 

To the deductions which establish the practice, 
are to be added those which establish the harmony, 
or rather parallelism, between the doctrines of the 
Catechism, and those of the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
between the didactic and dogmatic positions which 
form the sum and substance of each. Do the Articles 
assert, that all things were created and are pre- 
served by one all-perfect God, and that there are 
Three Persons comprehended under the Unity of 
the Divine nature? So does the Catechism, and 
with greater fulness, and a more extended expli- 
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cation. Do the Articles assert, that the second 
Person of the blessed Trinity is really God, begotten 
of the Father, by an eternal generation ; that to 
redeem us he vouchsafed to assume human nature 
into the same Person with his own ; that the Holy 
.Ghost, or third Person, by an incomprehensible 
derivation of existence, proceeded from the Father 
and the Son ; are these holy mysteries laid down for 
eternal truths in the Articles ? The same mysterious 
Trinitarian verities are taught in the Catechism. 
Both Catechism and Articles insist upon the suffi- 
ciency of Scripture for salvation, to the exclusion 
of Romish tradition. With respect to the sin of the 
first man, they both concur in saying, that human 
nature became inherently corrupt, so much so, as 
of itself to merit the wrath and condemnation of 
God ; and that the sole cause of our acceptance 
and justification, is faith in the merits of Christ ; a 
faith which, so far from excluding, produces and 
sanctifies our good works. The same true doctrine 
is taught in both, about works of supererogation ; 
and that sins both before and after baptism are 
pardonable, upon faithful repentance and reform- 
ation. The universality of redemption is fully 
asserted in the Catechism, which is the best cor- 
rective of the predestinarian errors ; and though it 
speak not with the particularity of the Articles upon 
the point, its teachings run in lines parallel with 
the symbolic positions. With regard to the Church, 
the Catechism, as I have before observed, goes far 
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beyond the Articles in its explanations, whilst the 
errors of the Romish Church, relating to the 
number of the Sacraments, purgatory, worshipping 
images, invocation of saints, the Pope's supremacy, 
merit, transubstantiation , the Sacrament in one 
kind, and the rest, are distinctly negatived and re- 
futed. The doctrines relating to the discipline and 
government, rites and ceremonies, of the Church, in 
both documents are the same, as are those also 
which relate to the lawfulness of oaths, and every 
man's lawful possession of his own property ; in 
short, whether we institute the comparison between 
what the Catechism teaches of the Trinitarian or 
any other of the revealed verities of Christ's reli- 
gion, and what the Articles propound upon the 
same subjects ; or whether that comparison be 
made between the catechetic instructions, and the 
articulate statements respecting the external and 
visible things of Christ's holy Church, the result 
will be the same. There will be discovered to be 
that concurrence of doctrine, and similarity of ex- 
pression, and concordance of principle, and coope- 
ration of proof, which connect, as by indissoluble 
bonds, these two productions of the same Convo- 
cation of 1562. The Catechism will be found to 
be an exposition of the Articles, and the Articles 
a condensation of the Catechism ; the one is a 
course of teaching, expanded for the easier con- 
veyance of the articulated truths into the minds 
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of the young and ignorant ; the other is an 
enunciation of the same truths shortly and autho- 
ritatively, as conditions of peace as well as canons 
of truth, as bonds of union as well as principles 
of faith, for all true believers and teachers of the 
Gospel. 

Such then is the proof which I have the honour 
of submitting to the Duke of Wellington, which I 
have the happiness of submitting to His Grace as 
the honoured Chancellor of this University. These 
topics, foreign as they are from the professional 
pursuits, the high offices, and still higher achieve- 
ments, and patriotic as well as military services, of 
the greatest man in modern history, will not be 
deemed irrelevant to the right understanding of the 
momentous question about to be agitated in the 
House of Lords.. For that question ought to be 
viewed in its connection with the history of our 
Articles, and with the ecclesiastical ordinances 
which were made by the wise and holy men, who 
saw beforehand the confusion which Papists and 
Puritans were preparing for their Church and 
country, and who sought to counteract them by 
an early introduction of the British youth to that 
knowledge, which, whilst it trained the young to 
habits of piety and virtue, prepared them also for 
the duties of the Christian soldier in the fight of 
faith, that is, to defend and maintain what the 
Church taught and attested, what the Scriptures 
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proved, and what the Schoolmaster had inculcated 
upon the authority of both. 

My Lord Duke, my heart's desire and prayer to 
God is, that your powerful mind may form a right 
judgment upon this vital question, for such I have 
ever considered it to be, connected as it is with all 
that gives healthiness to literary and scientific at- 
tainments, life as well as healthiness to doctrinal 
and didactic labours, and especially to those of the 
labourers in the vineyard of the Church; these 
blessings of sound belief, of wholesome practice, 
of lively and enlivening instruction, private and 
ministerial, arise out of good and godly education, 
the same which has been prescribed to the prudence 
and piety of this University, by what may be called 
its Magna Charta, 13 Elizabeth. Let not that 
course of education degenerate, and by its degeneracy 
cease to be either good or godly ; and it has been 
shewn by powerful arguments in the present con- 
troversy, that nothing tends more directly to the 
fixedness and permanency of religious convictions, 
to the general diffusion of sound scriptural know- 
ledge and instruction, than the practice, which, to 
its prescriptive authority of 250 years, has for its 
support the unanswered arguments of the octavo 
volume recently collected and published. This 
question is of an academic and clerical nature; 
there are many relations, consequences, principles, 
and objects, connected with it, which are more 
clearly to be apprehended by an Academic Convo- 
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cation, than by any other assembly, however high in 
rank, or powerful in authority. Let it then be left, 
under all the various oppositions and vindications, 
proofs and elucidations, which it has received during 
the last year, in the hands of the University. Let the 
children of England, but especially of the Church 
of England, be diligently taught at school the prin- 
ciples of the Church, and let them be able to 
produce the scriptural warrants for those principles ; 
and when they come to Oxford they will not be 
found wanting in that kind of knowledge which is 
suitable, and that quantity of it which is sufficient, 
for a right apprehension of what they are to sub- 
scribe, and of the purpose of the University in 
requiring them to do so. They will then be pre- 
pared not merely to adopt what is proposed, and to 
comply with what is required, in other words, to 
submit to authority, and to do what they are or- 
dered, but they will bring with them to the Vice- 
Chancellor's registry, the certainty of those things 
wherein they have been instructed. Their Subscription 
will then become an act of knowledge as well as an 
act of faith, not performed simply and solely upon 
the principle of obedience to the Church which 
ordained those Articles, nor from deference to those 
who have advised their signature, or from feelings 
of duty to the Academic magistrate who requires it, 
but from a combination of motives, some of an 
intellectual and some of a moral nature ; some which 
have respect to persons and some to things; some 
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arising out of a sense of religious duty, and others 
from a regard to the institutions of their country ; 
but producing by their united force and joint effect 
a conviction that they ought to subscribe, and a 
determination to do so. If the example of the Re- 
formers and the principles of the Reformation were 
permitted to have their proper weight and influence 
upon this question, the adversary would be disarmed 
of most, and those the most formidable, of his wea- 
pons of attack ; for the young would then acquire 
at school, and as a matter of necessary erudition, a 
knowledge of the characteristics of their Church, 
both in its doctrine and discipline, and an ability 
to shew, by sufficient warrants of holy writ and 
testimonies of antiquity, the scriptural and primi- 
tive grounds upon which that Church has been 
constituted, as to things spiritual and secular, visible 
and invisible, temporal and eternal. Knowledge of 
this sort, so fit and suitable in itself and so agreeable 
to the practice of the Church after its reformation 
and resettlement, would not only serve for all the 
general purposes of early religious instruction, but 
specially as a preparation for the required Subscrip- 
tion to the Articles, should the schoolboy be sent to 
the University, in his passage and progress onwards 
to holy Orders, and the discharge of clerical duties. 
With respect to children designed for sacred offices, 
such a course of school instruction would not only be 
a preparationfor Academic Subscriptions, but an early 
introduction to the truths of the national Confes- 
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sipn ; it would also open the heart and under- 
standing .to a right apprehension of the nature of 
pastoral duties and ministerial responsibility, and so 
train up the child in the way he should go, and give 
a right direction to his thoughts and feelings from 
the very beginning of his education. Without pur- 
suing these views any farther, I respectfully submit 
them to the Chancellor of the University, in the 
anxious hope that it may never be lost sight of, 
either in the public or private prosecution of this 
argument, that this University is a school of edu- 
cation for the Clergy of the land, and that before 
all other things, provision should be made for the 
purity and integrity , the fixedness and permanency, 
of those Protestant doctrines, which hav x e been 
committed to its safeguard. Uninfluenced by the 
practice of other places, or the recent references 
which have been made to that practice, I am satis* 
fied in my judgment and conscience, that no short 
and simple declaration, no lax and latitudinarian 
formula, will answer these important purposes, or 
be able to accomplish the ends prescribed to this 
University by its statutory charter, 13 Elizabeth. 
That charter recites in its preamble, that the Lords 
and Commons of Parliament had great care for the 
maintenance of good and godly literature; and it 
Has beefn proved by, experience as well as argument, 
that no method is so conducive to the making 
and keeping Academic literature good and godly 
as that of Subscription to the Articles of our 
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Christian faith, and the principles of our eccle- 
siastical discipline. Subscription at Matriculation 
is but one of a long series of provisions for this 
momentous purpose, and the whole system of reli- 
gious education will be weakened, if not under- 
mined and endangered, by the removal of one of its 
foundation-stones, Undergraduate Subscription. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord Duke, 
With the greatest deference and respect, 

Your Grace's most obedient servant, 

VAUGHAN THOMAS, 

Oxford, July 7, 1835. 
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